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LOST POTENTIALS 


JAMES E. SPITZNAS 
Director of Instruction 
Maryland State Department of 
Education 


In the last two decades the United 
States has entered definitely into the 
power stage of industrial develop- 
ment. Trends have become inescap- 
ably evident; the directions in which 
the culture and the economy are 
moving, dramatically clear. Profes- 
sional, scientific, and technical workers 
are multiplying from seven to ten 
times more rapidly than the general 
population. This raises an insistent 
question to which the various scien- 
tific and technical groups in this coun- 
try have given answers in accordance 
with their interests. From what sources 
are the schools to recruit increasing 
numbers of students who have poten- 
tialities for success on these voca- 
tional levels? The various occupations 
and services that exist to beautify, 
refine, instruct, and treat are also ex- 
panding tremendously as illustrated 
by the facts that in a period of seventy 
years artists and sculptors have mul- 
tiplied five times more rapidly than 
the whole body of the gainfully em- 
ployed; psychologists, thirty times. 
Teachers, therapists, librarians, nurses, 
welfare, and health workers all strive 
for professional status and ask that 
higher educational requirements be 
imposed upon themselves, even though 
there are serious shortages in their 
ranks. Shall the schools respond by 
opening opportunities to additional 
socio-economic groups or shall they 
become more narrowly rigid in their 
promotional policies? The dominant 
part of the whole labor force is being 
shifted by power production and 
automation upwards on the scale of 
required skill and educational com- 
petence. Shall the elementary and 


junior high schools, therefore, classify 
their pupils with finality on the basis 
of what appears to be their tested and 
demonstrated capacity and commit 
them early in their school careers to 
courses which have specific classes 
of trades and occupations in mind? 
What, in short, shall be the educa- 
tional strategy of the public schools 
in the years ahead? 

American public education has prec- 
edents for either set of opposing 
answers which might be given to 
questions raised in the foregoing para- 
graph. It has not only comprehensive 
high schools which in some instances 
facilitate fairly easy interflow of stu- 
dents between courses and curricula; 
it has also special programs, special 


schools, and the early classification 
and commitment of students, gener- 
ally in accordance with the socio- 
economic status of the family. Trade 
and vocational schools both in this 
country and abroad have very fre- 
quently turned out to be schools for 
the lower socio-economic groups. Per- 
haps this has not been done deliber- 
ately or with malice aforethought, 
but it almost invariably turns out this 
way because the attitudes and values 
which children from these groups 
express in their behavior seem, in the 
conventional school situation, to unfit 
them for academic success. These 
vocational and trades schools which 
are devoted to transmitting a set body 
of skills have arrested the children 
in the cultural and economic classes 
of their fathers. Traits which are 
culturally induced are offered as proof 
of the ineptness, academically, of the 
individuals possessing them. 


A large-scale illustration of this 
kind of reasoning was given by certain 


(Continued on page 5) 


PRESENT THREATS TO 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


KENNETH B. CLARK, Ph.D. 
Coordinating Psychologist 
Northside Center for Child Development, Inc. 


In the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, the major threats to the wel- 
fare and creative development of the 
masses of children and youth were 
those concrete problems inherent in 
their low socio-economic and working 
class status. Among these problems 
were substandard health and nutrition, 
inadequate education, and widespread 


child labor. Within the past two 
decades, however, due to tremendous 
technological developments, the 
growth and increased power of labor 
unions, and increased social and po- 
litical sensitivity, the problem of 
flagrant exploitation of children in 
hazardous industrial and agricultural 

(Continued on page 3) 
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NCLC EXECUTIVE 
STAFF CHANGES 


Mr. Sol Markoff, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, notified the Board of Trus- 
tees last June of his intention to retire 
as of October 1. The Board received 
his decision with reluctance. 

In its fifty-three year history, the 
National Child Labor Committee has 
had six chief executives: Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, who served from 
1904 to 1907; Owen R. Lovejoy, from 
1907 to 1926; Wiley H. Swift, who 
served as Acting General Secretary 
from 1926 to 1930; Courtenay Din- 
widdie, from 1930 to 1943; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand, from 1948 to 1955; 
and Mr. Markoff, who took office at 
that time. 

The Board, meeting on October 23, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The Board of Trustees has reluc- 
tantly accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Sol Markoff as Executive Secretary. 

“This terminates a nine-year rela- 
tionship which began when Mr. Mark- 
off joined the staff in 1948. He served 
as field investigator for four years, as 
associate general secretary for three 
years, and for the last two years as 
chief executive. During this time, he 
gave powerful expression to various 
facets of the Committee’s program 
in his exceptionally talented prose. 
Among the most notable of his con- 
tributions are The Changing Years, 
The Colorado Tale, and the recent 
article, “Youth and Work,’ which he 
wrote for the magazine Children. 

“Mr. Markoff brought to the Com- 
mittee a warm and understanding 
heart, a valuable professional back- 
ground, his eloquent pen, and a 


relentless ideal of conscientious lead- 
ership. He inspired the warm regard 
of the staff as well as the respect of 
the Board. 

“The Board wishes to express its 
thanks to Mr. Markoff for his years 
of devoted service.” 


Mrs. Zimand 


At the request of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Gertrude Folks Zimand 
has returned for a short time as Acting 
Executive Secretary for the period fol- 
lowing the departure of Mr. Markoff 
and until his replacement by a new 
executive. 


Mrs. Zimand retired as Executive 
Secretary in 1955 and has been serving 
for the past two years as a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Child Labor Legislation 


During the 1956-57 legislative year, 
seventeen state legislatures considered 
measures to restrict or modify child 
labor laws. Connecticut, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania heard bills that 
would have lowered existing standards 
for employment; all were defeated. In 
New Hampshire a measure permitting 
children fourteen and over to work 
as caddies and newspaper delivery 
boys was approved, while New Jersey 
tightened its law by prohibiting the 
employment of minors under eighteen 
as payroll messengers. 

Several states considered measures 
dealing with the age of employment or 
school leaving. Florida approved a bill 
raising from ten to twelve the age of 
employment at any time and from 
fourteen to sixteen the age of employ- 
ment during school hours, while Utah 
defeated a poorly conceived measure 
which would have lowered the mini- 
mum age for employment. Massachu- 
setts considered but held over for its 
next session a measure that would 
have raised the school leaving age 
from sixteen to eighteen, while Nevada 
approved a bill lowering the age from 
eighteen to sixteen, and New Mexico 
defeated one that would have raised 
the age from sixteen to nineteen. 

Both California and Indiana ap- 
proved measures permitting students 





to benefit from work experience pro- 
grams for school-directed vocational 
education. 

A number of states attempted to 
pass measures governing the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture; all 
were defeated. California’s bill in- 
volved employment of minors sixteen 
and over outside school hours; both 
Connecticut and New York would 
have permitted children under four- 
teen to be employed as berry pickers 
under certain specified conditions. 
New York also defeated a bill restrict- 
ing the employment of minors as op- 
erators of certain farm machines. 
Pennsylvania’s attempt to secure an 
amendment to its child labor law 
which would have brought migratory 
children under protective coverage 
failed. Four other bills which would 
have upgraded provisions of its child 
labor and school attendance laws were 
defeated, as was a measure that would 
have lowered existing standards for 
bowling alley employment. 


Migrant Workers Transport 
Regulations Follow North 


Carolina Accident 


On U. S. Highway 301 near Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, on June 6, 1957, 
a tractor semi-trailer combination 
transporting a cargo of potatoes from 
Hollywood, South Carolina, collided 
with a dilapidated ton and one-half 
truck transporting thirty-six migrant 
farm workers (including five women 
and an eighteen-month-old child) from 
Pahokee, Florida, to a farm near Wade, 
North Carolina, to pick beans. The 
accident resulted in twenty-one fatali- 
ties, sixteen injuries, and $10,075 prop- 
erty damage. 

In writing about this and similar 
disasters in the Employment Security 
Review of September, 1957, Ernest G. 
Cox, Chief, Section of Motor Carrier 
Safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, said, “. . . each of these accidents 
was characterized by excessive crowd- 
ing and improper operation of vehicle 
transporting the workers. Incompetent 
driving, poorly maintained vehicles, 
and badly crowded conditions have 
been elements in many accidents in- 
volving the transportation of these 
workers. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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PRESENT THREATS TO 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


occupations is no longer a significant 
social problem. 

Under these circumstances, it has 
become necessary to determine the 
crucial areas of threat to children and 
youth which now exist. What are the 
social problems which might interfere 
with the opportunities of the masses 
of children to develop to the maximum 
of their potentials? 

It is suggested that the following 
problems are crucial contemporary 
ones which might pose a threat to the 
fulfilment of the legitimate individual 
aspirations of American youth: 

1. With increased technological in- 
dustrialization of our society and 
with promises of accelerated in- 
dustrialization in the form of 
automation, the major problem 
which confronts contemporary 
youth is not that they will be 
prematurely exploited by an in- 
dustrial economy that is insati- 
able in its demand for manpower 
but that they will be excluded 
from that participation in the 
economy which is essential for 
the assumption of independent 
economic and adult status, The 
vestibule stage of adolescence 
may be prolonged to a point 
where social and psychological 
stresses on young people may 
present for them and society a 
most severe problem. The dam- 
age of this type of threat seems 
more real in the light of the fact 
that there will be an increasingly 
higher proportion of older people 
in the total population as a result 
of important medical advances. 
These older people may well be- 
come the chief competitors of 
younger people in the quest for 
the remaining places in our 
industrial and commercial 





economy. 


. Assuming that there will be a 


prolongation of the period of 
vestibule adolescence, a second 
and related threat to young 
people may be the abstract threat 
of a sense of exclusion in that 
period of their lives that could 
be a most creative one. It is 


questionable whether this period 
of restless waiting can be ade- 
quately filled for large enough 
numbers of these young people 
by merely increasing the period 
of compulsory education. A sense 
of emptiness, restlessness, and 
prolonged dependence for youth 
may be seen as a most powerful, 
even though abstract, contempo- 
rary threat to the development 
of the creative aspects of their 
personality. 


. The development and domi- 


nance of mass media of com- 
munication and their role in 
communicating certain types of 
values, ideas, and desires, which 
may or may not be appropriate 
and available to the masses of 
American youth, must be seen as 
another of the important con- 
temporary threats to their wel- 
fare and future development. 
Significant discrepancies be- 
tween the realities of the lives 
of the majority of young people 
and values and aspirations com- 
municated to them by these mass 
media may well reflect them- 
selves in an intensification of 


personal problems and in the — 


extension of social instability. 


. A complex threat to contempo- 


r outh may exist within a 
ae a of ba related to 
the adequacy and appropriate- 
ness of present educational 
philosophy and procedures to the 
demands of contemporary so- 
ciety. Among the specific prob- 
lems in this area are those related 
to the reorganization of our pub- 
lic educational structure in order 
to insure each child an equal 
educational opportunity to de- 
velop up to the maximum of his 
individual potential; the problem 
of identifying and stimulating 
each child to develop those skills 
which are compatible with his 
interests and abilities without re- 
stricting his abilities and aspira- 
tions by preconceptions or rigid 
classification of the child by in- 
adequately administered or un- 
skillfully interpreted test results; 
the problem of relating to each 
child in the public school system 
in terms of his essential humanity 
and potentialities, rather than 


by accepting or rejecting him 
because of his racial, religious, 
or economic background and 
stereotyped assumption pro- 
jected upon the individual in the 
light of his identification with a 
group. In addition there are the 


‘concrete problems of the ade- 


quacy, availability, and financing 
of school buildings and the 
paucity of facilities and per- 
sonnel for the collegiate, gradu- 
ate, professional, and technical 
education of increasing numbers 
of young people who are seeking 
higher education. The discrep- 
ancy between the demand and 
facilities has resulted in more 
rigorous selection procedures 
and may eventually lead to a 
decrease in the proportion of 
trained individuals and an in- 
crease in the general frustrations 
of youth. These are merely some 
of the complex educational prob- 
lems which must be examined in 
order to determine which ones 
pose a serious contempor 
threat to American children and 
youth. 


. Some threats to contemporary 


youth can best be described as 
threats related to general na- 
tional and international tensions 
and transitions. Specific among 
these are the continuous discus- 
sions of nuclear warfare, military 
service, and general questions 
about the future. 


. The over-all domestic and inter- 


national climate of transitions 
and change makes difficult sta- 
bility of plans and aspirations for 
the future for youth and others. 
Not the least among these types 
of threats are the many pressures 
toward conformity without the 
assurance of rewards which seem 
to be dominant aspects of the 
climate within which contempo- 
rary youth is required to develop. 















































These are merely some of the pres- 
ent threats to children and youth in a 
contemporary America. These con- 
temporary burdens for youth, which 
are essentially personal and psycho- 
logical, may be as oppressive and as 
stultifying to the creativity of youth 
as were the previous physical and 
economic burdens borne by young 


people at the beginning of the century. 
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WHO HAS THE PENNY? 


PAUL E. BLACKWOOD 
Specialist for Elementary Education 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The question we once asked in an 
old parlor game was asked in effect 
again in the two regional conferences 
that the Office of Education arranged 
this spring on the education of migrant 
children. In fact, it was asked twice, 
but each time with a different em- 
phasis: Who has the penny? Who has 
the penny? 

Who has responsibility for improv- 
ing the life-situation of agricultural 
migrants? And who provides the 
money? Both at Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
May 8-10 and at Santa Fe, New Mex., 
on May 15-17, these two questions lay 
at the heart of all discussions, no mat- 
ter on what more specific questions 
or problems those discussions turned. 

Somehow, the conferees said, people 
must come to a realization that the 
agricultural migrant is in our economy 
to stay, at least for a while, and that 
his need for education and other local 
services will continue. This kind of 
awareness is especially necessary in 
the communities where migrant fami- 
lies work and live, for without it the 
schools and other groups can hardly 
begin even to plan. 

Getting answers to questions some- 
times will alert a community to its 
problems: How many migrant workers 
does our community employ each year, 
and who employs them? How many 
will we need next year? Where do they 
live? Do they spend their money here? 
Are their children in school? What 
services do we give? 

A community that answers questions 
like these is quite likely to go on to 
attack its problems with persistence 
and good will. 

Conferees heard reports of school 
and community projects that were full 
of ideas on how to handle persistent 
problems. 

¢ In Hoopeston, Ill., for instance, the 
National Council of Churches, the 
school officials, and other community 
agencies combined their efforts to gain 
community acceptance of migrant 
families and support for greater em- 
phasis on school attendance. Special 


classrooms were provided for migrant 
first-graders, and older children were 
absorbed into the other schools. 

¢ In Waupun, Wis., a school carried 
on a curriculum project with support 
from the State Migrant Committee and 
supervision from the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Its chief con- 
cern was a summer school program. 
As soon as it became apparent that the 
children’s needs could not be fully met 
without beyond-the-classroom experi- 
ences, a number of activities were 
worked out: Afternoon programs with 
other children in the city, family nights 
of recreation and films, and Saturday 
night fiestas that took in both resident 
and migrant families. 

e In Bay County, Mich., a summer 


school was provided to demonstrate to 
migrant children and their parents that 
school is open to them, that school can 
be fun, and that what they learn in 
school can be of value. The carefully 
planned school-lunch program was a 
valuable part of the curriculum, for 
through it the children learned of the 
variety of foods available, learned 
table manners, oral hygiene, and, per- 
haps most important of all, the English 
language. A Spanish class was held 
daily to help the children learn and 
speak their native tongue more effec- 

tively. 
¢ Summer schools are being pro- 
vided also by several Colorado com- 
munities. Palisades has operated one 
for the past two summers and Fort 
Lupton will have one this year; funds 
for both have been made available by 
the State Department of Education. 
Wiggins has had one for four years, 
and sees evidence of its success in the 
fact that children come back to it 
eagerly summer after summer and that 
older children who previously had not 
(Continued on page 7) 


NCLC PROJECT MAKES NEWS 





AN IMPORTANT PART of the teaching of the children of migrant workers is the training 
in proper speech development. Here, Mrs. Margaret Gunderson, speech director of the 
Westside Elementary School in Fresno County demonstrates how she uses different items 
to help student learn the use of letter sh,” which is difficult for Spanish speaking people. 
Most of the children in her school, as here in Caldwell in the labor camps, learned to 
speak Spanish before they learned English. (Reprinted from the Caldwell, Idaho, News- 
Tribune, Wednesday, August 21, 1957.) 
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Today’s children are not being pre- 
pared for the world in which they will 
live as adults. That is the conclusion 
of child development experts in a 
special (October) issue of Parents’ 
Magazine. 

To take their place in the atomic 
age, children should be trained for 
change, for creative thinking, and 
understanding world affairs. But the 
burden on teachers trying to hold down 
classes of thirty-five to fifty pupils, 
notes Eric Warner Johnson, head of the 
Germantown, Pa., Friends Junior High 
School, makes it difficult to meet these 
challenges. “Most teachers prefer the 
quiet, cheerful conformist in their 
classes,” Mr. Johnson says, in his 
article, What Education for Living in 
1975-2025?, “but the new approaches 
to international life that we need will 
come from the stubborn pupil who 
stands out against the crowd.” He 
urges educators to encourage the 





TODAY'S CHILDREN UNPREPARED 
FOR TOMORROW'S WORLD 


student who may not be perfectly ad- 
justed but who has “the creative power 
of discontent.” 

In the same issue another plea for 
creative thinking is made by Margaret 
Mead, noted anthropologist and psy- 
chologist. In rearing happy, well- 
adjusted, unafraid children, she points 
out, we have lagged behind in creating 
conditions out of which come first-rate 
achievement. “Children who have lots 
of friends and get on well with the 
group become people who work well 
in big organizations and apply knowl- 
edge that is already known,” she 
declares. 

A greater capacity for solitariness is 
necessary, Dr. Mead points out, to in- 
crease our ability to think creatively 
and also to cooperate with Europeans 
and Asiatics who are more accustomed 
to working alone than we are. “Our 
lavish spending today for games and 
toys,” she comments, “is also quite 





SUDES OF THE FRESNO County project in the educational program for migrant children 
are shown here by M. G. Gunderson, Superintendent of the Westside Elementary School 
in Fresno County, California. The slides taken by Mr. Gunderson gave illustrations of 
the different methods of presenting material to the children of migrant workers. (Reprinted 
from the Caldwell, Idaho, News-Tribune, Wednesday, August 21, 1957.) 


sufficient to provide materials for 
solitary play in which the child’s 


imagination can be exercised.” 


LOST POTENTIALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


visitors from this country to Russia in 
the early 1920’s. At that time the 
United States and Western Europe 
were importing machines into Russia 
and providing technologists to teach 
their use. Upon his return home one 
such visitor from this country pub- 
lished a book which proved beyond 
equivocation that the Russians could 
never make industrial progress be- 
cause they were totally inept mechani- 
cally. Whenever the imported ma- 
chine stopped because the fuel was 
exhausted or a part needed repair or 
replacement, the peasant abandoned 
it with a judgment that was final, 
“Kaput,” he said. “It is finished.” 
Today, thirty-five years later, this 
Russian, who in the 1920’s was so 
amusingly inept in matters mechani- 
cal; now threatens to outdistance us 
technologically. 

We make a similar mistake in mis- 
judging the abilities of our own 
children whose anti-school interests, 
drives, and attitudes are shaped by 
the cultural influences peculiar to 
their socio-economic class. Today as 
in the time of Thomas Gray, there 
are those before whose eyes “knowl- 
edge her ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time, does ne’er enroll . . .” 
This is what Dr. Allison Davis and his 
colleagues at the University of Chi- 
cago are rediscovering as they study 
the effects of cultural opportunity and 
cultural deprivation upon the aca- 
demic achievement of certain minor- 
ity groups, notably the Negro. They 
are showing that the traits which are 
being offered as proof of the innate 
inferiority of the Negro in ability to 
learn are the traits produced by the 
subculture, not those fixed by hered- 
ity. The Jewish people have been able 
generally to overcome the handicaps 
of the particular patterns of segrega- 
tion applied to them because their 
immemorial culture and their homes 
have given precedence to learning 
and have valued intellectual achieve- 
ment, Indeed, this central value in 
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their culture accounts for the fact that 
Jewish boys and girls win academic 
honors disproportionate to their num- 
bers. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg of the National 
Manpower Council, who has a special 
interest in the uneducated, noted re- 
cently in the Teachers College Record 
that nationally six per cent of the 
people score 125 or better on standard 
intelligence tests. Among children 
from good homes in well-to-do com- 
munities with good schools, twenty- 
five per cent score 125 or better. 
Among children growing up in Negro 
slum areas, one per cent score 125 or 
better. He then estimates that na- 
tionally twenty-five per cent could 
score 125 or better if all areas enjoyed 
equally the most vigorous forward- 
moving cultural influences. 

Here we glimpse the truth that 
segregation is not only a problem of 
race but also a problem of geography, 
of socio-economic class, of educational 
philosophy, and science. Contradic- 
torily, there are those who accept the 
dictum of the Supreme Court that 
racial segregation by public institu- 
tions breeds feelings of inferiority and 
inequality and yet would classify 
students on the basis of cultural traits 
and divide and compartmentalize the 
school accordingly. They would thus 
institutionalize the traits and give 
them the sanction of validity and 
finality. These advocates have implicit 
and unbounded faith in tests and 
testers and little belief in the potentials 
of humankind. The latter, however, 
not the former, is the source of public 
education and, indeed, of all demo- 
cratic government. 

Practices of segregation and com- 
partmentalization now result in a loss 
to this society of more than one-half 
of our highest academic capacity. Six- 
teen per cent of young men and women 
of college age are capable of making 
a score of 120 or better on the Army 
General Classification Tests. Eight per 
cent of these do not go to college. 
This is deplorable, but it is not the 
full measure of our unused abilities. 
It does not include those who have the 
desired academic potentials but who 
have been driven by the circumstances 
of their lives away from schooling and 
the values represented in extended 
education. Where interests and drives 
in pursuit of the arts and sciences are 
generated early in the lives of children 


in a community, they create in the 
course of time abilities consonant with 
the direction the group is taking in its 
cultural life. At present there are no 
means of knowing the size of that un- 
tapped reservoir which contains the 
capacity of our people to learn and, 
most particularly, the capacity to grasp 
and even to discover the theories and 
principles which underly movements 
in the physical and social universes. 
Certainly this pool of talent compre- 
hends far more than sixteen per cent 
of the general population. In some 
spots this unused reservoir is the 
difference between one per cent and 
twenty-five per cent as Dr. Ginzberg 
has indicated. 

Not much of the loss reflected here 
resides in the professional and mana- 
gerial classes which produce ten per 
cent of the children and, regardless of 
the ability of these children, send more 
than eighty per cent of them to college. 
Some of the loss is among the children 
of white collar workers who produce 
thirty per cent of the children and send 
twenty-five per cent of them to college. 
Most of the loss is among children of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
farm tenants, and share croppers who 
produce sixty per cent of the children 
and, regardless of the ability of these 
children, send less than five per cent 
of them to college. By reviewing the 
family history of many an impecunious 
minister or analyzing data relative to 
the incomes of semi-skilled workers, 
one discovers that the consideration of 
primary potency is not money. Basic 
and persistent interests are exercising 
their gravitational pulls. Over the 
years, these drives shape the indi- 
vidual — his appearance, his mode of 
speech, his attitudes — and these mark 
a growing difference between him and 
his fellows. 

Various sociological studies relative 
to this matter agree that the chances 
the child of superior ability has of 
going to college increase as his father’s 
occupational status increases. A study 
made a few years ago of the effects of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights on the attend- 
ance of certain socio-economic groups 
at the University of Indiana resulted 
in the conclusion, among others, that 
the absence of talented students from 
farming, unskilled and semi-skilled 
groups was due on the whole to cul- 
tural factors. Dr. Joseph A. Kahl of 
Harvard University found that from 


the ninth grade on boys from low 
status families both performed at and 
aspired to much lower levels than high 
status boys of equal intelligence. 

It would seem that before a right 
educational strategy can be planned 
and the full potentials of our people 
realized, certain popular notions will 
have to be exploded and certain valid 
distinctions made clear and explicit. 
The first distinction should be made 
between biological or natural selection 
and cultural selection. The genes do 
not carry a single set of traits which 
predetermine the character and be- 
havior of the individual. Natural or 
biological selection will have provided 
the person at birth with varied poten- 
tials. Which of these will actually be 
realized during the individual's life 
will depend upon the circumstances of 
his life and his responses to them. Cul- 
tural selection will begin to operate at 
his birth, and this process will choose 
from among his potentials those that 
are to be developed. Other potentials 
will remain unrealized unless and 
until another set of circumstances 
supervenes to generate another set of 
drives. And, as has been asserted, these 
drives will, within limits, produce the 
necessary abilities. A dynamic econ- 
omy and a complex culture will tap 
and use subterranean reservoirs of 
power and capacity to sustain and 
advance themselves. 

The public school in America has, 
historically, a dual role. It is charged 
not only with the responsibility of 
transmitting the arts and sciences of 
the dominantly vital culture but also 
with the task of drawing into the 
mainstream of cultural development 
the children who would otherwise be 
caught in stagnant pools and back- 
washes, This is a vitally important 
function today when the classification 
“common labor” has long since dis- 
appeared from the census; the un- 
skilled are being upgraded into the 
skilled classification; and the farm 
serves in rapidly decreasing degree as 
the refuge of illiteracy. The capacities 
and abilities that are latent in the lower 
socio-economic groups but are not 
brought into use-by the drives which 
their culture generates are among the 
most valuable of America’s resources. 
The public school must organize and 
staff itself for the task of affecting the 
cultural patterns of these groups and 
of redirecting these drives. 
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Who Has The Penny? 


(Continued from page 4) 


gone to school elsewhere have subse- 
quently entered school for the regular 
term. 

e Activities during the past two 
years in Van Buren County, Mich., 
which have been directed toward im- 
proving health, labor conditions, hous- 
ing, and education, attest to the value 
of working with key people in the 
community and getting basic facts 
about the role of migrants in the com- 
munity. Leaders in the program em- 
phasize the importance of studying the 
interests and problems of the resident 
population as well as those of the 
migrant families. What residents and 
migrants believe and think, whether 
founded on fact or fiction, must be 
dealt with carefully in getting the 
community to accept responsibility for 
improving conditions for migrants. 

¢ Edinburg, Tex., is home base for 
thousands of migrant children in the 
winter months. School attendance in- 
creases from 6,000 pupils in September 
to 8,000 in January and drops back in 
May. A twenty-room ungraded school 
that uniquely meets the needs of mi- 
grant children has a program designed 
to help each child move ahead and, 
ideally, become prepared for the 
seventh grade in another building. 
Class organization is flexible enough to 
permit the child to move from group 
to group as fast as he is able. 

Through years of careful planning 
the community has built enough class- 
rooms to accommodate all the children 
at peak load and employed enough 
teachers to take care of every class- 
room. In the fall some classrooms may 
have only eight or nine children, but 
by January they are filled to capacity. 
Community support for this kind of 
solution to the class-room shortage has 
been gained over the years through 
careful financial and administrative 
policies and practices. 

Current practice shows several 
ways of financing schools, including 
buildings, facilities, and curriculum 
materials: 

1. Emergency funds from state de- 
partments of education for use in the 
event of an unanticipated large in- 
crease in enrollment. Only a few states 
have such a fund. Texas has a basic 
school finance program in which state 
funds can be allocated to districts with 


an unusually large number of migrant 
children. The conferees recommended 
that other states consider adopting a 
similar program, modified to meet their 
own situations. 

2. Funds from growers or food proc- 
essing companies for providing teach- 
ers and buildings for the children of 
their employees. 

8. Funds from private agencies, 
local and national, interested in im- 
proving the health, education, and 
welfare of migrant families. 

4, Funds collected from various local 
sources such as churches, women’s 
clubs, and individuals. 

5. Buildings and facilities provided 
for summer schools by local boards of 
education, and teachers supplied by 
private community groups. 

Various combinations of these 
sources are in use. No single one, the 
conferees thought, is universally ap- 
plicable. 

As for the ongoing public school 
program, its biggest handicap is the 
fact that state funds are generally made 
available on a basis that fails to take 
into account the number of pupils at 
the time of peak enrollment. To 
remedy the matter, the Kalamazoo 
conferees said, state and local plans for 
financing public education should in- 
clude provisions for school instruction 
both during the regular school term 
and in summer for migrant children 
who need additional educational op- 
portunity. 

Poor school attendance is probably 
the single greatest cauise of educational 
retardation among migrant children. 
Though schools have a responsibility 
for getting children into school, they 
cannot get in touch with children per- 
sonally unless they know of their 
presence in the community. For this 
problem, the conferees had two 
recommendations: 

1, That state departments of educa- 
tion and other agencies concerned co- 
operate to work out ways of advising 
school districts of the arrival of school- 
age migrant children. 

2. That compulsory attendance laws 
be enforced just as strictly for migrant 
children as for others. 

Both conferences were concerned 
about how to prepare teachers, ad- 
ministrators, school boards, and lay 
citizens for leadership in che education 
of migrants. Among the suggestions 
were the following: 


1, That teachers colleges and uni- 
versities provide extension courses or 
workshops for classroom teachers, 
principals, and other school authorities. 

2. That discussion sections be ar- 
ranged at state and national conven- 
tions of school administrators and 
organizations interested in education. 

3. That institutes, workshops, and 
meetings be held at the county level 
for all teachers in schools attended by 
migrant children. 

4, That states experiment in the use 
of a traveling consultant who knows 
the problems and needs and who 
would assist in in-service training of 
teachers. Two or more states could join 
to employ such a supervisor. 

5. That each state department of 
education make a staff member di- 
rectly responsible for the education of 
agricultural migrant children and/or 
bilingual children. 

To sum up its thinking on the re- 
sponsibility of the state departments 
of education and other administrative 
school units, the Kalamazoo confer- 
ence prepared this statement: 

In developing and carrying out 
educational programs for migrant chil- 
dren, each state must begin with the 
background of experiences and activi- 
ties that have occurred in the state. 

Leadership and leadership training 
programs within each state should 
then follow the legal lines of responsi- 
bility: 

1. The state education departments 
orienting, assisting, and encouraging 
regional, county, and local educational 
authorities through interpretive meet- 
ings, workshops, announcements, and 
so forth. 

2. County and local educational au- 
thorities carrying on through their 
legal channels — superintendents, 
boards of education, and teacher 
groups. 

3. On all levels — state, regional, 
county, and local — involving lay lead- 
ership in program planning and 
promotion. 

Conviction was strong that if all the 
processes implicit in this statement 
were conscientiously followed, all re- 
sponsible groups would be involved in 
ways that would forever end the neces- 
sity to ask, in connection with the 
education of migrant children, “Who 
has the penny?” 

(Reprinted with author’s permission from 
Scuoor Lirg, June, 1957.) 
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Migrant Transportation 


Regulations 
(Continued from page 2) 


“The laws of some states and the 
regulations of others have recognized 
the need for more adequate safety pro- 
visions in transporting these workers. 
... However, because of the extent of 
the transportation through many states 
and at the behest of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, the 
National Consumers’ League, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, 
state officials, and other groups, Con- 
gress in 1956 charged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with establish- 
ing reasonable requirements with re- 
spect to the comfort of passengers, 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of operators and safety of 
operation and equipment. 

“In enacting this legislation, identi- 
fied as Public Law 939, Congress 
provided that the authority of the 
Commission to prescribe such regula- 
tions would not apply in the case of 
any migrant worker transporting only 
himself and his immediate family. The 
jurisdiction does not apply to the 
transportation of workers in passenger 
automobiles or station wagons. The 
Commission’s authority is also limited 
to cases of transportation of any mi- 
grant worker for a total distance of 
more than seventy-five miles and then 
only if such transportation is across 
the boundary line of any state, the 
District of Columbia, a Territory of 
the United States, or a foreign country. 

“Following approval of Public Law 
939, the Commission discussed pro- 
posed regulations which were pat- 
terned largely after the ICC safety 
regulations which have been in effect 
for several years for interstate truck 
operations although simplified to some 
extent, Consideration also was given 
to regulations suggested by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, 
to provisions of the migrant labor 
agreement between the United States 
and Mexico, and to the provisions of 
state regulations where such existed. 

“Opposition to some proposals de- 
veloped on the ground that they were 
unduly restrictive and would tend to 
discourage the movements of migrant 
workers, thus interfering with the 
agricultural labor market and depriv- 





ing workers themselves of needed em- 
ployment. The Commission set the 
matter for hearing on May 8. At this 
hearing the views of people who sup- 
ported, and those who opposed, certain 
provisions of the regulations were ex- 
pressed before a hearing examiner.” 

Ironically the Commission adopted 
its regulations on June 17, eleven days 
after the tragic disaster in Fayetteville. 
The regulations became _ effective 
August 1, with provisions that require- 
ments as to sitting space in trucks 
would be observed on and after 
November 1, 1957. 

The Transportation Safety Code for 
Migrant Workers requires: 

¢ A twenty-one year minimum age 
for the driver. 

¢ Minimum physical requirements. 

¢ Physical examination and doctor’s 
certification of driver’s qualifica- 
tions. 

¢ Minimum ability to read and 
speak English. 

¢ Driver to have valid driver's per- 
mit to operate vehicle in jurisdic- 
tion issuing permit. 

Provisions also require: 

e At least one rest stop between 
meal stops (not more than six 
hours between meal stops, with 
thirty-minute-minimum meal 
stops ). 

* Vehicles to be stopped for not less 
than eight hours on or before com- 
pletion of 600 miles of travel. 

¢ Fire extinguisher and road warn- 
ing devices to be carried. 

¢ Vehicle stop required at railroad 
grade crossings and sign on rear 
of vehicle warning of such stops. 

¢ Protection of passengers from cold 
to be provided in a motor vehicle 
other than bus. 

¢ Certain types of heaters pro- 
hibited. 

¢ Hours of service of driver limited 
to ten on and eight hours. off 
within consecutive twenty-four 
hour period. 

Mr. Cox concluded his article by 
saying, “The staff of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recognizes 
that responsibility for enforcement of 
these regulations presents a particu- 
larly difficult problem . . . which will 
require the ICC to obtain the maxi- 
mum degree of assistance and coopera- 
tion from related government agencies, 
from state authorities and from other 
groups interested in promoting the 
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safety of transportation of migrant 
workers. 

“In issuing its report concerning the 
tragic accident at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, on June 6, 1957 . . . the ICC 
expressed the hope that state authori- 
ties will give favorable consideration 
to adopting identical regulations for 
application to intrastate movements. 

“We earnestly seek and hope for the 
cooperation of all interested agencies 
and persons.” 
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Che Spirit of Giving 


Photo by David Myers 


Young Billy, migrant child, has only 


a bit of cardboard to give but offers} 


it as a present to our photographer. 


Won't you send a special Christmas 
gift to-help us in our efforts for better 
conditions for migrant children? 





NATIONAL CHILD LaBor COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Ienclose$................ asa special 
Christmas gift. 
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